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FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

LIVING  EXPENSES  HIGHER  THAN 
FARM  FAMILIES  EXPECTED 

Randi  Sandbu 
Wetaskiwin 

During  1986,  318  Alberta  farm  families  kept  detailed  re 
cords  of  their  family  expenditures  under  FAMEX,  a  joint 
project  of  Alberta  Agriculture  Home  Economics  Branch 
and  the  Depanment  of  Rural  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Though  family  expenditures  are  often  thought 
to  be  small  in  comparison  to  farm  expenses,  48  per  cent 
of  the  families  admitted  they  spent  an  a\'erage  of  $5,756 
more  than  they  expected. 

The  FAMEX  families  spent  an  average  of  $23,758  for  total 
living  expenses.  Tliis  is  considerably  less  than  Edmonton 
families,  who,  according  to  Statistics  Canada,  spent 
$29,535  in  1986.  Most  of  this  difference  is  due  to  lower 
transportation  and  shelter  expenses  for  the  farm  famil 
ies.They  are  able  to  charge  some  of  their  transportation 
costs  to  the  farm  business.  As  well,  most  farm  families  do 
not  ha\'e  separate  mongages  for  their  houses  nor  do  the>- 
pay  rent. 

The  categories  where  spending  was  higher  than  ex 
pected  were  food  awa\'  from  home,  clothing  and  recrea 
tion.  A  woman  who  said  that  her  family  rarely  ate  out 
^■as  shcx-ked  at  the  amount  they  spent  on  food  at  the 
hockey  arena.  Another  had  always  maintained  that  the 
family  priority  was  recreation;  she  just  didn't  realize  that 
they  spent  so  much  on  it. 

Keeping  records  for  the  year  ga\e  the  families  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  "where  the  money  went". 

If  you'd  like  to  keep  track  of  personal  expenses  contact 
your  local  district  home  economist  for  a  copy  of  the  re- 
cord book  COPE  with  Familv  Financial  Records. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

Ted  Darling 
Regional  Economist 
Red  Deer 

As  you  read  through  this  newsletter  be  sure  to  take  a 
look  at  the  anicle  entitled  'VC'hat  s  "I'our  Per  Acre  Cost  of 
Living?"  With  tcxlay's  economic  realities,  many  farm  ma 
nagers  are  finding  that  the  careful  fomiation  of  a  farm 
business  plan  for  the  year  ahead  is  a  necessity.  A  farm 
business  plan  sounds  intimidating  but  it  s  really  nothing 
more  than  your  best  projection  of  the  income  and  ex 
penses  that  your  operation  will  incur  over  the  next  \ear. 

Family  li\ing  expenses  are  a  tremendously  important 
part  of  forward  planning.  Living  costs  are  often  ignored 
or  grossK'  underestimated  but  are  usually  paid  before 
any  other  bills.  Tlie  end  result  is  often  an  operating  loan 
that  just  keeps  grt)wing. 

Calculating  your  li\ing  costs  on  a  per  acre  basis  is  one 
way  to  gain  a  better  perspective  on  the  situation.  To  help 
\'ou  uith  the  complete  forward  planning  task,  our  Red 
Deer  regional  office  publishes  a  series  of  cash  enteq-)rise 
budgets  each  januan'.  Tliey  are  specific  for  most  rsixfs  of 
operations  in  Central  Alberta  and  contain  our  best  esti 
mates  of  income  and  expenses  for  1988.  Cash  budgets 
include  'VClieat,  Badey  and  Canola  Production "  "40 
Cow  Calf  Supplement  to  Grain"  and  'Hay  Prtxiuction"  as 
well  as  fi\'e  others.  They're  simple,  short  and  to  the 
point.  Tliey're  easy  to  use,  and  the  time  to  use  them  is 
now.  If  you'd  like  copies  of  one  or  more  of  these  cash 
enteqorise  budgets,  call  x'our  IcKal  district  office. 


GUEST  EDITOR 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  PER  ACRE 
COST  OF  LIVING? 

Eileen  Passmore 

Home  Economist 

Family  Resource  Management 

When  you  sit  down  to  forecast  a  budget  for  your  farm 
operation,  include  the  cost  of  family  living  along  with 
production  costs.  When  family  living  costs  are  incor- 
porated into  the  farm  business  plan  you  will  know  part 
of  your  revenue  per  acre  is  needed  to  cover  family  ex- 
penses. Family  living  costs  may  seem  a  small  part  of 
gross  revenue,  but  when  considered  on  a  per  acre  basis 
they  can  be  significant. 

Before  you  can  include  family  living  expenses  into  the 
farm  business  plan,  you'll  need  to  know  your  present 
family  living  costs.  If  you  haven't  been  keeping  track  of 
this,  you  can  piece  together  the  total  cost  by  reviewing 
bank  statements  from  personal  accounts.  If  you  are  antic- 
ipating an  unusual  irregular  family  expense  in  the  up- 
coming year,  estimate  and  include  the  costs.  Examples 
of  such  an  expense  include  a  family  wedding  or  vaca- 
tion, a  car,  appliances  or  furnishings.  It  is  important  that 
your  estimate  be  accurate.  If  you  keep  track  of  family  liv 
ing  costs,  you'll  have  this  information  at  your  fingertips. 

Once  you  have  an  accurate  estimate  of  family  living 
costs,  divide  by  number  of  acres  you  farm.  If  you  don't 
use  a  'per  acre'  basis  of  return,  use  units  more  appropri- 
ate to  your  farm  business.  The  resulting  figure  is  the  por- 
tion of  revenue  needed  to  cover  family  living  costs.  For 
example,  if  you  farm  1,000  acres  and  family  living  costs 
of  $20,000  per  year,  $20  of  return  per  acre  goes  toward 
meeting  family  expenses.  On  a  640  acre  farm,  the  same 
$20,000  of  annual  family  expenses  result  in  a  per  acre 
cost  of  over  $30. 

Knowing  your  family  living  costs  per  acre  won't  change 
the  amount  of  money  it  costs  your  family  to  live.  But  in- 
corporating family  living  costs/acre  in  your  farm  busi- 
ness plan  integrates  the  family  into  the  business.  It  gives 
a  different  perspective  on  personal  expenses. 

If  the  farm  can't  support  present  family  living  costs,  there 
are  two  options  available.  One  is  to  examine  family  liv- 
ing costs  as  you  would  feed  and  fertilizer.  Are  they  ap- 
propriate in  relationship  to  ferm  income?  Is  it  possible  to 
scale  down  family  living  costs?  The  other  option  is  to 
subsidize  the  farm  with  outside  income.  Some  families 
have  found  that  it  takes  a  combination  of  these  alterna- 
tives to  make  ends  meet  today. 


APPLIANCE  OWNERSHIP  SURVEY 
RESULTS 

Linda  Korsch 
Rimbey 

Recently,  TransAlta  Utilities  completed  a  Residential  and 
Farm  Appliance  Saturation  Suney.  You  may  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  highlights: 


RESIDENTIAL 

FARM 
CUSTOMER 

Microwave 

70% 

73% 

Electric  Range 

93% 

82% 

Frost  Free  Refrigerator 

85% 

90% 

Video  Cassette  Recorder 

60% 

55% 

Electric  Frypan 

75% 

83% 

Water  Bed 

47% 

43% 

Computer 

16% 

12% 

One  of  the  most  interesting  statistics  concerned  micro- 
wave oven  ownership.  Microwave  ovens  have  certainly 
made  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  average  home  if  you 
consider  that  in  the  same  survey  done  in  1985  only  55 
per  cent  of  custumers  reported  owning  one. 

Source:  The  Enlightener,  November/December  1987, 
TransAlta  Utilities. 


HOUSEHOLD  INVENTORY 
-  A  New  Year's  Goal? 

Perhaps  you  received  some  furniture  or  a  new  appliance 
for  Christmas.  Did  you  record  it's  replacement  cost,  va- 
lue or  take  a  photo? 

If  not,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  make  a  goal  to  complete  an 
inventory  of  all  your  household  and  personal  possessi- 
ons. If  you  can't  imagine  completing  an  inventory  of  ev- 
erything you  own,  plan  to  start  one  for  the  major  items. 
Fire  or  theft  may  not  happen  to  you,  but  who  can  gua- 
rantee that.  You  can  probably  imagine  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  after  a  crisis  to  itemize  your  possessions 
and  place  a  total  value  on  them.  Yet  this  detailed  infor- 
mation is  required  to  suppon  insurance  claims. 

A  household  inventory  is  a  reference  catalog  of  all  perso- 
nal items  owned  by  the  family.  It  may  also  contain  infor- 
mation such  as  date,  place  and  price  of  purchase,  identi- 
fication numbers,  current  value  and  ownership. 

Make  a  household  inventory  one  of  your  goals?  Contact 
your  local  district  home  economist  for  a  factsheet  on  the 
Household  and  Personal  Inventory  (Homedex  1823-40 
1).  Plan  to  minimize  the  stresses  associated  with  poten- 
tial crisis? 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

PORK  IS  HARD  TO  BEAT! 

Marian  Williams 
Camrose 

Albena  pork  is  hard  to  beat!  It's  a  great  addition  to  any 
menu. 

PORK  IS  LEAN:  In  Canada,  our  new  grading  system  en 
courages  the  production  of  lean  pork.  As  a  result,  recent 
research  shows  that  todity's  pork  is  30-50  per  cent  leaner 
than  15  years  ago.  For  example  a  3  1/3  oz.  ponion  of 
trimmed  pork  loin  chop  contains  less  fat  than  2  tbsp.  of 
french  dressing  on  a  tossed  salad. 

PORK  IS  NUTRITIOUS:  All  red  meats  are  nutrient  dense 
foods.  Tliey  pro\ide  a  high  level  of  nutrients  for  a  rela- 
tively low  number  of  calories.  A  serving  of  lean  pork 
provides  protein,  iron,  zinc,  thiamin,  and  niacin.  Pork  is 
an  important  source  of  many  essential  nutrients  in  a 
well-balanced  diet. 

PORK  IS  TENDER:  Unlike  other  red  meats,  most  pork 
cuts  can  be  cooked  by  the  dry  heal  methods  of  roasting, 
frying  and  broiling.  Over  cooking  decreases  pork's  ten- 
derness. Research  from  Agriculture  Canada  recommends 
that  ttxiay's  lean  pork  should  be  cooked  at  175°F  for  op- 
timal tenderness,  juiciness,  flavor  and  overall  acceptability. 

PORK  IS  CONVENIENT:  Since  pork  can  be  cooked  by 
dry  heat  cooking  methods,  it's  easy  and  quick  to  prepare. 

Lean,  nutritious,  lender,  convenient  -  pork  is  hard  to 
beat! 

THE  "ROVING  ROASTERS" 

In  early  1987  two  farm  families  from  the  Kelsey  district 
in  the  County  of  Camrose  joined  together  to  form  the 
"Roving  Roasters  "  VCliat  began  as  a  fast,  easy  way  to  cook 
a  whole  pig  for  themselves  developed  into  a  community 
catering  business  for  the  Gregorwich  and  Nelson  famil- 
ies. Don  and  Wendy  Gregorwich  are  pork  producers 
with  a  100  sow  farrow  to  finish  operation.  Rod  and 
Wendy  Nelson  are  grain  farmers. 

Initially  the  Gregorwich's  wanted  a  different  method  of 
ccx)king  pork  outside  in  the  summer  -  as  an  alternative 
to  barbecued  steaks  and  hamburgers.  They  wanted  a  way 
to  promote  pork  and  demonstrate  how  delicious  it  is! 

Don  and  Rod  got  together  and  developed  a  plan  for  an 
oven.  They  found  a  neighbour  to  build  the  oven,  which 
they  call  "The  Roaster"  The  Roaster  is  made  of  plate 
steel  on  an  old  truck  axle.  It's  heated  by  a  propane  torch. 
Two  thermometers  are  built-in  to  regulate  the  tempera 
ture.  The  Roaster  is  hauled  around  the  countryside  be- 
hind a  pick  up  truck. 

In  May  1987,  the  Roving  Roasters  hosted  their  friends 
and  neighbours  at  a  community  picnic  where  they  ro 
asted  two  whole  pigs  in  The  Roaster.  It  was  a  great  sue 
cess. 


Rod  and  Don  arc  removing  a  cooked  pig  from  "The 
Roaster" 


Since  them  they've  catered  to  family  reunions,  commun 
ity  organizations,  agri-business  customer  appreciation 
days,  political  gatherings  and  ser\'ice  clubs.  Word  of 
mouth  has  been  their  major  form  of  promotion.  The\'  are 
presently  working  on  a  brochure. 

A  whole  pig  takes  six  to  seven  hours  to  cook  in  Tlie 
Roaster  depending  on  the  size  and  amount  of  fat.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  people  can  be  ser\'ed  from  a  good 
sized  pig.  Don  and  Wendy  Gregorwich  prefer  to  cook 
their  own  pigs  because  they  can  pick  young,  lean  ani- 
mals. 

Each  occasion  involves  about  two  days  work;  preparing 
the  focxi,  cooking  and  clean  up.  Other  focxl  served  with 
the  pork  can  include  baked  potatoes,  salad,  buns,  apple 
sauce  and  baked  beans. 

Other  foods  can  be  roasted  in  Tlie  Roaster.  Tlie  Ro\ing 
Roasters  have  cooked  chicken,  beef  and  baked  salmon 
but  pork  is  the  most  popular. 

Last  summer  the  Ro\ing  Roasters  were  much  busier  than 
expected.  Business  for  the  coming  summer  looks  promi- 
sing. They  are  presently  planning  to  build  at  least  one 
more  Roaster  this  winter. 

The  Roving  Roasters  are  willing  to  travel  throughout  cen- 
tral Alberta  catering  to  large  gatherings.  For  more  infor- 
mation phone  Wendy  Gregorwich  (373-2503). 

The  Ro\ing  Roasters,  Don  &  Wend\'  Gregorw  ich  and  Rod 
&  Wendy  Nelson,  are  meeting  a  IcKal  demand  as  well  as 
supplementing  their  farm  income.  They  are  also  doing 
their  pan  to  encourage  consumers  to  enjoy  Alberta  pork 
and  "Put  Some  Pork  On  Your  Fork " 


RURAL  ROOTS 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  FARM  LIFE 

Ellen  Frombach 
Sedgewick 

Don  and  Marie  Ruzicka  and  family  came  back  to  fami  in 
1983.  Throughout  his  teenage  years,  Don's  greatest  de- 
sire was  to  get  off  the  farm.  After  10  years  of  working  in 
the  logging  industry  in  B.C.,  and  seeing  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  Don  and  family  made  the  decision  to  return  to 
farming.  They  presently  farm  14  miles  northwest  of  Kil- 
1am  on  a  mixed  grain  and  beef  operation.  There  are 
three  children  in  the  Ruzicka  family,  Anna,  9,  Matt,  8,  and 
Patrick,  5. 


When  they  first  moved  back  to  the  farm,  the  Ruzicka's 
were  going  to  be  grain  farmers  with  spare  time  for  hob- 
bies. They  did,  however,  expand  into  beef  and  Don 
states  "It's  the  best  thing  we  ever  did"  For  Marie,  raised 
in  the  city,  the  move  to  the  farm  was  a  major  adjustment. 
She  enjoys  the  lifestyle  now,  and  feels  it's  a  great  place 
to  raise  children. 

Don  and  Marie  are  the  first  to  admit  that  farming  does 
have  it's  challenges,  however,  a  farm  life  provides  many 
benefits  to  their  femily. 

The  farm  provides  a  warm  atmosphere  for  family  life. 
The  children  have  a  lot  of  space  in  which  to  play,  roam 
and  explore.  The  farm  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
family  unit  to  work  together.  Don  enjoys  the  time  he  can 
spend  with  the  children  during  the  day,  something  he 
wasn't  able  to  do  previously.  Marie  substitute  teaches 
and  child  care  for  young  Pat  isn't  a  problem  with  Don  at 
home  to  look  after  him. 


The  farm  provides  the  opportunity  to  create  good  times 
for  the  children.  The  Ruzicka  children  have  an  outdoor 
skating  rink.  Skating  sessions  become  a  family  affair.  Don 
and  Marie  admit  that  the  children  really  enjoy  the  time 
mom  and  dad  spend  playing  with  them.  They  are  hoping 
for  warm  weather  to  enjoy  a  skating  part\'  with  relatives, 
neighbours  and  friends.  During  these  demanding  times 
of  the  1980's,  family  activities  provide  the  Ruzicka's  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction.  Don  and  Marie  believe  it's  also 
important  to  look  after  yourself  as  an  individual.  In  the 
past  year  they  have  increased  their  emphasis  on  proper 
nutrition,  balance  meals  and  limiting  non-nutritional 
food.  Exercise  and  fresh  air  have  become  regular  pans  of 
their  daily  acitivites.  Relaxation  time  is  important  and 
breaks  are  planned  into  the  day. 

Communication  is  important  in  their  family.  During  their 
scheduled  breaks,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  dreams  and  creative  ventures.  As  Don  and  Marie 
jokingly  say,  "Talk  doesn't  cost  amthing"  They  recognize 
the  importance  of  seeing  the  lighter  side  of  life.  To  them 
laughter  is  the  best  medicine. 

Don  and  Marie  praise  the  strong  family  backgrounds 
they  were  raised  in,  and  the  support  their  families  con- 
tinue to  give  them  now  that  they  are  back  on  the  farm. 
Farming  provides  the  Ruzicka  family  with  the  freedom  to 
lead  the  family  life  they  enjoy. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Debra  Vasselin 
Rocky  Mtn.  House 

"Experience  the  worid  on  your  farm"  were  the  words 
former  district  agriculturist  Myron  Bjorge,  used  to  inspire 
Louise  &  Burdette  Bystrom  to  become  Alberta  Country 
Vacation  hosts. 

Since  1975,  it  has  been  a  family  oriented  business.  The 
Bystrom's  married  daughters  Sheryle,  Sharlene,  Shar- 
maine  and  Shauna,  and  son  Jim  help  in  the  everyday 
chores  at  Barlou  Ranch. 

Having  lived  on  the  family  farm,  3  1/2  miles  south  of 
Caroline  for  over  30  years,  this  family's  knowledge  of  the 
country  makes  them  perfect  hosts.  Guests  come  from  all 
over  Europe,  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  May  become  friends  and  return  regularly. 

Two  to  six  visitors  stay  in  the  ranch  house  and  may  par- 
ticipate in  normal  farm  activities  if  they  desire.  A  com- 
fortable bed,  three  nutritious  meals  each  day  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air  are  provided. 

Shauna  offers  horseback  riding  and  lessons,  which  prove 
to  be  very  popular  with  the  kids.  Hiking,  barbecues,  ball 
games,  overnight  trail  rides  and  fishing  are  also  offered. 
Rest,  relaxation  and  hot  coffee  are  always  available. 

Opening  your  home  to  25  guests  each  year  does  require 
giving  up  some  privacy  but  Louise  feels  the  rewards  are 
well  worth  it.  "Not  only  does  it  supplement  the  farm  in- 
come, it  widens  your  perspective  on  human  nature  and 
the  world  itself  and  broadens  your  outlook  on  life." 


The  Bystroms  are  presently  hosting  an  exchange  student. 
Kerstin  Roggenbuck  from  ^X■est  German\-.  In  Januan- 
their  16  year  old  son,  Jim  goes  home  with  Kerstin  to  ex- 
perience her  culture.  Jim  shouldn't  be  lonely.  He  has  a 
list  of  former  farm  vacation  families  to  \'isit. 

Besides  hosting  farm  vacations  through  Travel  Alberta, 
B\\stroms  are  invoh-ed  in  raising  commercial  cattle, 
growing  forage  and  acting  as  fenilizer  dealers  for  the 
area. 

Music  is  a  priority  with  the  family.  They  sing  together  at 
various  functions  throughout  the  province.  Recently  they 
produced  "Peace  in  the  Valley"  a  musical  tape  of  family 
favorites.  Louise  also  teaches  piano,  organ  and  xoice. 


Louise  Bystrom's  never  ending  energ>'  and  commitment 
to  the  community  of  Caroline  keeps  her  involved  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Christian  Women's  Prayer  Cof- 
fees, Farmer  s  Market  and  the  Church  Board. 

A  visit  to  Barlou  Ranch  is  an  opponunity  to  experience 
rural  Alberta's  energy,  freshness  and  beaut\'  first  hand. 


HOME  WORKS 

MANAGING  SPACE  IN  '88 

Linda  Korsch 
Rimbey 

So  you've  decided  to  do  some  reorganizing  in  your 
home  this  year.  Most  of  us  know  from  experience  that 
effective  household  storage  can  do  more  to  simplify 
daily  living  than  any  other  single  factor  in  housing.  It's  a 
challenge  to  organize  all  our  furniture,  food,  appliances, 
clothing,  sports  equipment  and  gadgets  for  our  hobbies 
and  activities.  Planning  storage  carefully  can  help  to  ac- 
complish this  challenge  successfully. 


A  faa  sheet  from  our  Engineering  Services  Branch  might 
prove  lo  be  helpful.  Stop  by  your  nearest  district  office 
for  a  copy  of  Hou.sehold  Storage  Ideas  «-P28. 

In  order  to  analv-se  your  family's  storage  needs  ask  vour 
self  the  following  questions: 

^X^^al  kinds  of  equipment  and  supplies  are  needed  for  a 
particular  activity? 

NXliere  will  the  activity  be  carried  out? 

How  often  will  the  stored  equipment  be  u.sed?  weekly? 

seasonally? 

What  size  are  the  anicles? 

What  tvpe  of  storage  is  suitable?  shelves?  drawers?  do 
sets?  furniture? 

Are  there  any  limiting  factors  to  the  anicles  such  as 
weight?  need  for  refrigeration?  special  lighting  condi 
tions? 

Once  your  storage  needs  are  analysed,  it  is  esier  to  de 
termine  more  exactly  what  your  storage  problems  are. 

The  following  are  six  basic  principles  that  can  be  ap 
plied  to  each  storage  problem: 

1.  Store  items  where  they'll  be  used  first.  Tliis  involves 
analysing  your  work  pattern  for  an  activitv'  to  deter 
mine  where  storage  is  needed. 

2.  Items  used  together  should  be  stored  together.  For 
example,  store  all  lunch  items  in  the  same  drawer. 

3.  Stored  items  should  be  easilv"  located.  For  example: 
store  goods  in  transparent  containers,  arrange  canned 
goods  on  narrow  shelves,  or  use  dividers  in  utensil 
drawers. 

4.  Items  used  regulady  should  be  stored  within  easy 
reach.  To  achieve  this  consider  the  height  of  the  peo- 
ple reaching  for  the  anicles  and  the  energv'  it  takes  to 
reach  up  or  bend  dow^n.  For  example  you  may  have 
more  cooperation  from  your  child  if  you  lower  the 
rod  in  his  closet.  In  other  parts  of  the  house  store 
items  used  most  often  within  the  reach  that  expends 
the  least  energy,  about  36  to  56  inches  from  the  floor. 

5.  Heavy  equipment  should  be  stored  at  or  near  floor 
level.  Placed  near  the  floor,  they  are  easier  to  lift  be 
cause  the  entire  body  is  used  for  leverage. 

6.  All  space  should  be  efficiently  utilized.  Household 
storage  footage  is  expensive  and  so  consider  the  po- 
tential storage  space  behind  stairs,  above  your  dishes 
before  the  next  shelf,  or  even  between  the  counter 
and  the  kitchen  cabinets.  To  find  out  if  you're  storing 
items  used  infrequently  in  prime  space,  think  about 
whether  they've  been  used  in  the  past  two  years.  If 
not,  perhaps  thev'  could  be  discarded  or  stored  in  the 
attic. 

Planning  household  storage  is  challenging,  but  can  be 
fun  with  a  little  creativitv'. Ideas  do  not  have  to  be  fancy 
or  expensive  to  work.  Just  remember  to  think  through 
your  activitv-  requirements  and  work  patterns  then  apply 
the  six  storage  principles  with  a  little  imagination.  Be- 
fore long,  you'll  come  up  with  many  storage  ideas  to  add 
convenience  and  organization  to  your  daily  living. 

Best  of  luck  for  managing  space  in  '88. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

HELPING  CHILDREN  HANDLE  STRESS 

Audrey  Kuzyk 
Stettler 

Billy,  9,  was  avoiding  school,  fighting  with  friends,  spil- 
ling and  dropping  things  and  not  sleeping  at  night. 
When  questioned  by  his  parents  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain what  was  bothering  him.  Billy's  departure  from  his 
normal  behavior  may  suggest  he  was  suffering  from 
stress.  Children  today  are  faced  with  many  stressful  situa- 
tions with  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  cope. 

Stress  is  a  reaction  to  an  event  which  can  be  either  posi- 
tive or  negative.  It  is  the  child's  interpretation  of  the 
event  which  will  cause  stress.  Having  a  birthday  party,  a 
positive  event,  or  losing  a  pet,  a  negative  event,  could 
both  be  sources  of  stress.  A  single  event  is  unlikely  to 
cause  excessive  amounts  of  stress,  but  when  several 
stressful  events  are  combined  they  may  affea  the  child's 
behavior.  When  identifying  events  that  cause  stress,  it's 
important  to  view  the  events  from  the  perspective  of  the 
child. 

Parents,  teachers  and  coaches  can  unknowingly  cause 
stress  by  pressuring  the  child  to  be  the  best  and  to  win. 
Peers  and  siblings  can  force  a  child  to  do  something  he 
doesn't  want  to  do.  Events  such  as  getting  a  good  grade 
on  a  test,  making  a  new  friend,  losing  lunch  money  or 
not  having  homework  finished  can  cause  stress.  The  fear 
of  the  unknown  plus  the  inability  to  understand  and 
control  life  are  also  stressful  situations.  These  situations 
may  appear  trivial  to  adults  yet  to  the  child  they  are  gen- 
uine sources  of  stress  which  should  not  be  ignored. 
Each  new  and  demanding  situation  children  encounter 
has  the  potential  to  produce  stress.  Children  face  stress 
everywhere. 

When  children  are  under  stress  they  may  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  physical  and  psychological  symptoms.  Physical 
symptoms  could  include  nervous  twitches,  teeth  grin- 
ding, stuttering,  bed-wetting,  stomach  upset  or  heart 
pounding.  Psychological  symptoms  may  include  general 
irritability,  anxiety,  depression,  hyperactivity,  withdrawal 
or  daydreaming.  If  these  or  similar  symptoms  persist 
over  an  extended  period  with  no  apparent  cause,  it 
could  indicate  that  stress  is  threatening  the  well  being  of 
the  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  stress,  but  it  is  possible  to 
create  an  environment  that  will  help  children  manage 
stress. 

Family  members  can  help  children  cope  with  stressful 
situations.  Families  who  spend  time  together  talking  de- 
velop communication  skills  that  are  needed  in  stressful 
times.  Being  able  to  talk  openly  will  enable  the  child  to 
identify  the  stressor. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  acti- 
vities (athletic,  artistic,  social)  which  interest  them. 
Praise  should  be  given  in  all  activities  undertaken  for 
both  attempts  and  successes.  When  attempts  are  ac- 


knowledged it  will  encourage  further  tries  that  could 
turn  into  success.  Insisting  on  perfection  only  increases 
stress.  Try  not  to  compare  a  child's  performance  with 
more  experienced  children  or  aduks.  Leam  to  accept  a 
child  for  what  he  is:  a  child.  By  doing  this,  the  child  will 
develop  self-confidence  and  learn  that  he  has  control 
over  what  happens. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  explore  new  activites 
such  as:  going  to  a  concert,  trying  a  new  food,  learning  a 
new  sport  or  joining  a  club.  To  decrease  stress  activities 
should  be  presented  step-by-step  with  increasing  diffi- 
culty. 

When  stressful  situations  reoccur,  let  the  child  try  to 
work  out  a  solution.  Use  examples  from  the  child's  past 
as  a  reminder  that  he  was  previously  able  to  successfully 
manage  a  similar  situation.  Encourage  him  to  resolve  the 
situation  quickly  so  that  the  chances  of  stress  build-up 
are  reduced. 

For  individuals  of  all  ages,  managing  stress  means  learn- 
ing and  practising  new  skills.  Children  acquire  coping 
skills  from  the  examples  set  by  parents.  Alberta  Agricul- 
ture's YOU  AND  STRESS  resource  can  help  farm  families 
to  explore  the  sources  of  stress  in  their  lives.  This  kit 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  district  home  economist. 
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YOU... 
AND  STRESS 

The  pressures  faced  by  farm  families  "YOU  AND  STRESS'  is  a  self- 
are  increasing  daily  .  .  .  causing  learning  package  that  can  be 
conflict,  tension  and  stress.  Stress  is  tx)rrowed  from  the  district  home 
an  inescapable  part  of  life,  but  how  economist.  YOU  can  change  the  way 


FOODS  &  NUTRITION 

FEBRUARY  IS  MEAT  MONTH 

Karen  Goad 
Innisfail 

VCliat  industry'  in  Alberta  contributes  50,000  direct  jobs, 
has  one  of  the  lowest  unemplcnment  rates,  is  almost  100 
per  cent  Canadian  owned,  produces  $2.1  billion  in  sales, 
has  $1.2  billion  in  out-of-province  shipments  and  is 
found  throughout  Alberta? 

The  red  meat  industry^,  of  course. 

From  the  local  perspective,  the  red  meat  industry  iiolds  a 
position  of  prominence.  Take  Lambco,  for  instance. 
Lambco  is  a  success  story  of  which  Innisfail  can  be 
proud.  Tliis  local  meat  packing  plant,  built  by  the  Lamb 
Prcxessors  Co-op  Ltd.,  opened  on  June  21,  1975.  Tcxlay, 
Lambco  operates  as  a  profitable  division  of  the  Alberta 
Agriculture  Development  Corporation  under  the  capable 
direction  of  general  manager  "Jim"  Coughlin. 

Lambco  is  the  major  federally  inspected  lamb  slaughter- 
ing and  prcKessing  plant  in  Canada.  Under  its  establish 
mt^nt  stamp  #136,  Lambco  slaughters  48  per  cent  of  all 
the  federally  inspected  lambs  in  Canada. 

Lambco  is  considered  a  specialty  house  as  it  processes 
only  lamb  and  white  veal.  The  plant  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  large  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork.  Every'  week 
Lambco  slaughters  between  1300  and  1500  lambs  weigh- 
ing 45  to  50  kg.  Each  lamb  dresses  out  to  about  47  per 
cent  of  its  live  weight.  In  the  past,  weekly  kills  have  been 
as  high  as  2000  animals.  Recently  a  slight  shortfall  in 
production  has  occurred  because  of  competition  with 
cheaper  New  Zealand  and  Australian  lamb. 

Lambco  s  federally  inspected  lamb  and  veal  are  Better 
Buy  Alberta  products.  Fresh  Lambco  lamb  should  be 
available  in  the  meat  display  of  your  favorite  grocery  sto- 
re. If  it  is  not,  ask  your  meat  manager  to  bring  it  in. 
Lambco  will  supply  any  retail  requests.  The  common  re- 
tail marketing  box  consists  of  six  legs  and  three  square 
lamb  shoulders.  Safeway  and  Vans  also  produce  a  lamb 
sausage  from  ground  lamb. 

Lambco  products  and  all  red  meats  are  valuable  compo- 
nents of  any  well  balanced  diet.  From  the  trusted  recom- 
mendations of  Canada's  Food  Guide  to  the  advice  of  in 
formed  health  and  medical  experts  across  the  country', 
meat  is  an  integral  pan  of  good  nutrition. 

At  one  time  red  meat  was  labelled  as  being  high  in  fat 
and  cholesterol.  It  was  feared  that  red  meat  consumption 
would  lead  to  heart  disease  and  other  health  problems. 

Over  the  past  15  years  the  Alberta  red  meat  industry  has 
kept  pace  with  changing  lifest\'les  and  consumer  eating 
preferences  to  produce  lean,  nutrient  dense  beef,  lamb 
and  pork.  This  means  that  a  single  serving  of  Alberta  red 
meat  can  provide  essential  nutrients  with  less  fat,  choles- 
terol and  calories  than  ever  before. 


Februaiy  is  Meat  Awareness  .Month  in  Canada.  Show  your  ■ 
support  of  Albeiia  s  red  meat  indu.strv  bv  making  meat  a 
regular  pan  of  vour  well  balanced  diet. 

Mere  is  an  ea.sy,  tasrv'  recipe  lo  get  vou  stalled; 

LAMB  HAWAIIAN 

(6  servings) 

1  1/2  lb.  boneless  lamb  shoulder 
1/2  cup  canola  oil 

2  eggs 

1  tsp.  salt 

1/4  tsp.  pepper 

1/4  cup  flour 

3  green  peppers  cut  in  strips 

4  stalks  celer)',  sliced  thinly 
3  tbsp.  cornstarch 

1,  2  cup  sugar 
3  tbsp.  sov'a  sauce 
1/2  cup  vinegar 

1  '2  cup  pineapple  juice  (drained  from  pineapple 
chunks) 

2  chicken  bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in  1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  pineapple  chunks 

Heat  12  cup  oil  in  frvpan  at  375°F.  Cut  lamb  into  one 
inch  cubes.  In  a  large  bowl,  beat  together  eggs,  .salt,  pep 
per  and  flour.  Toss  lamb  cubes  in  batter  until  coated. 
Brown  and  cook  cubes  on  all  sides  in  heated  oil.  Re 
move  cubes  to  a  baking  pan  and  keep  v\arm  in  a  200°  F 
oven.  Reduce  heat  in  fry  pan  to  350°  F.  Saute  green  pep 
per  strips  and  thinly  sliced  celery  until  tender  crisp  in 
meat  drippings  (about  10  minutes).  iMeanwhile  prepare 
sauce.  In  a  small  bowl,  mix  thoroughly  corn.starch  and 
sugar.  Then  add  soya  sauce,  vinegar,  pineapple  juice  and 
chicken  bouillon  cubes  di.ssolved  in  water.  Four  .sauce 
over  vegetables  stirring  con.stantly  until  thick.  Add  pin 
eapple  chunks  and  lamb  cubes;  stir  to  coal  with  .sauce. 
Heat  thoroughly  ( 10  15  minutes). 

Serve  w  ith  cooked  rice. 

"Be  choosey!'' 

Look  for  the  symbol  that  helps  you  buy  better! 


GUEST  EDITOR 

HELPING  OTHERS  THROUGH 
TOUGH  TIMES 

Eileen  Passmore 

Home  Economist 

Family  Resource  Management 

There  are  more  community  resources  available  for  fam- 
ilies in  financial  crisis  than  you  might  realize.  For  exam- 
ple, there's  you!  If  you  have  family  or  friends  who  are 
facing  a  drop  in  income,  there  are  several  things  you  can 
do  to  help. 

If  you  have  an  accurate  picture  where  you  are  at  finan- 
cially you  are  in  a  better  position  to  handle  financial 
matters.  Use  personal  experience  to  encourage  others  to 
put  together  an  accurate  set  of  financial  records.  Finan- 
cial stress  is  reduced  when  you  know  exactly  where  you 
stand. 

You  can  help  others  by  keeping  up  to  date  on  services 
and  programs  offered  to  farm  families  in  the  community. 
If  you  think  a  neighbor  might  gain  from  going  to  a  finan- 
cial management  workshop,  invite  him  to  go  along  with 
you.  People  who  need  help  are  often  reluctant  to  take 
advantage  of  available  opportunities. 

You  can  help  others  manage  financial  stress  effectively 
by  encouraging  them  to  think  of  ways  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems on  the  immediate  horizon.  Planning  schedules, 
family  finances  and  farm  business  matters  are  moves  to- 
wards personal  control.  Action  will  reduce  stress. 

Be  a  good  friend  by  listening.  Let  the  person  share  their 
feelings  and  plans  for  the  future.  Talking  over  concerns 
and  problems  helps  put  things  in  perspective.  Resist  the 
impulse  to  offer  advice.  You  might  mention  the  impor- 
tance of  a  proper  diet,  exercise  and  relaxation  in  manag- 
ing stress  effectively. 

Sometimes  people  under  a  great  deal  of  financial  stress 
need  professional  help.  Here  are  some  signs  that  indi- 
cate this  need: 

•when  money  problems  become  an  insurmountable 
burden. 

•when  interpersonal  relationships  are  strained  for  a  long 

period  of  time, 
•when  the  person  is  sad  or  hopeless  for  months  on  end; 

or 

•when  the  person  can't  eat,  sleep  or  separate  himself 
from  the  problem  and  relax. 

If  you're  alert  to  these  signs,  you're  in  a  better  position 
to  get  your  friend  to  find  some  help.  To  find  out  more 
about  stress,  borrow  the  YOU  AND  STRESS  self-learning 
package  from  the  district  home  economist. 


BETWEEN  US 

Ruby  Young 
Coronation 

We've  got  some  regional  workshops  planned  we'd  like 
you  to  know  about.  Your  local  district  home  economist 
will  have  additional  information  about  these  events. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  UPDATES 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  clothing  and  textile 
updates  we've  done  over  the  past  few  years.  We'\'e  been 
pleased  to  have  sewing  enthusiasts  attend  so  faithfully. 
This  year  we  plan  to  offer  a  few  different  topics  so  that 
your  nonsewing  friends  may  find  something  for  them, 
too.  Our  focus  this  year  will  be  the  multifaceted  roles  of 
farm  women. 

Highlights  of  the  workshops  are: 

*  Clothing  and  Self  Image  clothing  ideas  for  women  re- 
turning to  the  work  force;  clothing  for  the  many  roles 
of  rural  women.  This  session  will  include  a  mini  fash- 
ion show  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  accessories  and 
the  value  of  a  planned  wardrobe. 

*  Resource  Fair  -  purchase  and  care  of  rayon  and  silk;  re- 
pair and  care  of  textiles;  sewing  short  cuts;  and  more. 

*  Pricing  For  Profit  -  a  look  at  home  based  business  and 
the  problem  of  fixing  realistic  prices  to  goods  and  ser- 
vices. We'll  dicuss  ways  to  market  and  sell  items  pro- 
duced at  home. 

The  workshops  will  be  held  in: 
INNISFAIL,  March  22,  1988 
CAMROSE,  March  23,  1988 
CASTOR,  March  29,  1988 
LACOMBE,  March  30,  1988 

Registration  brochures  and  further  information  are  avail- 
able from  your  local  district  home  economist. 

JUDGING  WORKSHOPS 

We  are  once  again  offering  Judging  Workshops  in  the 
Red  Deer  Region: 

February  18,  1988,  Red  Deer  Provincial  Building 

This  workshop,  for  experienced  judges,  will  update 
your  fair  judging  skills  and  will  give  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  share  ideas  with  other  experienced  judges. 

March  17,  1988,  Wetaskiwin  Provincial  Building 

This  workshop,  for  new  judges,  will  provide  training 
for  anyone  interested  in  becoming  a  fair  judge  for 
Alberta  Agriculture.  Your  involvement  in  this  work 
shop  will  help  develop  skills  that  will  qualify  you  to 
judge  at  4-H  clubs,  agricultural  exhibitions.  Women's 
Institute  conferences  and  other  competitions. 

Upon  completion  of  the  workshops  we  will  update  our 
regional  judge's  list.  This  list  is  supplied  to  fair  boards 
and  convenors  who  then  hire  judges  for  their  activities. 

Please  contact  your  local  district  home  economist  for  re- 
gistration forms  and  more  infomiation. 
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FAMILY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

STRATEGIES  FOR  COPING  WITH 
STRESS  WORKING  TOGETHER 

Holly  Pidzarko 
Ponoka 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  farming  is  that  husbands 
and  wives  work  closely  together.  Unlike  other  business 
operations,  farm  decisions  are  more  likely  to  affect  the 
entire  family  especially  during  har\'est.  Tension  builds  as 
one  stressful  event  exceeds  another. 

Changing  roles  can  be  another  source  of  stress  for  farm 
couples  today.  Increased  farm  costs  have  led  many  farm 
wives  to  become  farm  panner,  mother- homemaker,  and 
off-farm  employee.  It  may  be  difficult  to  cope  with  all 
demands  on  her  time.  The  farm  husband  may  have  dif- 
ficulty accepting  her  new  roles  and  her  absence  from  the 
farm. 

Stress  between  farm  spouses  is  not  unusual  considering 
close  working  relationships  and  swietal  pressure.  Robert 
J.  Fetsch,  University'  of  Kentucky,  suggest  ways  to  reliev  e 
the  strain. 

Plan  ahead.  Set  measurable  goals  together  for  your  lifeti- 
me, five  years  and  one  year  from  now.  Decide  how  long 
you  want  to  stay  farming  and  get  busy  enjoying  your  de- 
cision. 

Communicate  your  expectations  clearly.  Use  "I  state- 
ments" not  "You  statements"  Listen  well.  Be  sure  that 
you  can  repeat  your  partner  s  idea  back  so  that  you  get  it 
straight. 

Be  flexible.  Let  others  do  some  things  you  usually  do 
and  relax  your  high  standards. 


Negotiate....  Wlien  a  problem  arises  make  time  for  the 
two  of  you  to  come  up  with  ideas  for  a  solution.  ^X'eigh 
out  the  pros  &  cons  .  Arrive  at  a  plan  which  satisfies  both 
of  you. 

Check  in  daily.  Take  a  moment  to  ask  how  your  spouse 
is  feeling.  Look  for  the  early  signals  of  stress,  perhaps  the 
tone  of  voice. 

Promote  high  self  esteem.  "One  thing  I  really  appreciate 
about  you  today  is  ...". 

Schedule  an  e\ening  a  week  to  play  together.  To  keep 
your  marriage  growing  take  a  break  from  work  and  the 
children.  Talk  about  yourselves  as  a  couple. 

Ask  for  or  volunteer  a  rubdown.  Sometimes  a  gentle 
neck,  back,  foot  or  head  message  can  ease  sore  muscles 
and  give  your  spouse  a  restful  night  s  sleep. 

Get  in  touch:  hold  hands,  hug  each  other  to  .show  affec- 
tion. 

Laugh  at  yourselves.  Alwavs  being  serious  is  craz\-. 

Take  time  to  relax  and  dream  together.  Your  life  to 
gether  as  a  farm  couple  will  never  be  stress  free.  Recog 
nize  the  early  signs  and  make  it  a  habit  to  do  vs  hat  works 
best  to  ease  the  pressures.  You  may  even  find  your  work 
more  enjo\:able  and  your  marriage  more  exciting. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

SAVING  TOWARDS  SECURITY 

Linda  Korsch 
Rimbey 

Financial  security,  for  many  families,  is  knowing  there 
are  savings  tliat  can  be  easily  accessed  through  the  bank. 
Why  you  save,  how  you  save,  and  how  much,  are  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  when  setting  financial  goals.  The  key  is 
to  make  savings  part  of  your  financial  plan.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  since  building  a  savings  account  isn't 
easy  on  a  fluctuating  farm  income.  Most  families  will 
agree  that  financial  security,  in  the  form  of  savings,  is  im- 
portant so  that  the  unexpected  expenses  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  and  without  stress.  Savings  can  also  pro- 
vide for  family  living  expenses  during  those  no  or  low 
income  periods  in  the  year.  Once  these  factors  have 
been  accounted  for  in  your  savings  plan,  most  families 
want  to  save  for  future  goals,  such  as  the  children's 
education  and  retirement  income. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  SAVING 

Why  do  people  save?  That  depends  on  your  age,  your 
stage  in  the  family  life  cycle,  the  number  of  children  you 
have,  and  your  family's  values  and  goals.  Making  the  de- 
cision to  save  and  how  to  save  are  very  important  steps 
in  family  and  personal  financial  planning.  This  decision 
will  in  turn,  affect  your  farm  business,  your  present  stan- 
dard of  living  and  your  retirement  income.  Your  first  fi- 
nancial goal  would  most  likely  be  to  have  a  solid,  liquid 
foundation  with  sufficient  funds  to  handle  both  planned 
and  unforeseen  family  living  expenses.  Please  refer  to  fi- 
gure 1.  for  stages  in  goal  setting. 


ESTATE  PIAN  -   to  transfer  accumulated  wealth  and  provide 
for  dependents. 

INVESTMENT  PLAN  ■  to  reach  specific  short -and-long-term 
goals,  such  as  retirement  or  child's 
education. 


EQUITY  IN  FARM 
RISK  PROTECTION 


to  guard  against  financial  loss  due  to 
death,  disability,  property  damage, 
illness,  liability. 


EMERGENCY  RESERVE  AND    to  pay  unexpected  bills. 
ACCESS  TO  CREDIT 

LIQUIDITY  -  to  have  enough  to  meet  current  family  living 
expenses. 

Figure  1:  Building  financial  security. 


Building  financial  security  to  you  may  also  mean  includ- 
ing the  shorter  range  and  more  tangible  goals,  such  as 
saving  for  a  special  vacation,  a  newer  car  or  replacing  an 
appliance. 


A  fact  sheet  that  is  available  to  you  through  district  of- 
fices would  be  very  helpful  if  you  are  currently  making 
decisions  regarding  your  savings.  Financial  Security  and 
the  Farm  Family  -  Savings  (Homedex  1820-2)  contains 
most  of  this  information,  and  supplies  a  chart  called  "  Fi- 
nancial Life  Cycle  Guidelines"  For  each  age  group,  this 
chart  lists  a  series  of  financial  responsibilities  and  com- 
mon problems  that  may  apply  to  your  farm  family.  It's 
handy  tool  to  help  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  your  financial  plan.  Careful  advance  planning  can  help 
avoid  potential  problems. 

SUCCESSFUL  SAVING  ROUTINES 

Some  prescriptions  for  saving  that  work  include: 

Pay  yourself  first  -  make  savings  a  fixed  expense  in  your 
budget  and  pay  yourself  like  you'd  pay  a  utility  bill. 

Use  payroll  deduaions  -  these  can  usually  be  arranged  if 
you  have  regular  off-farm  income.  (If  you  don't  see  it, 
there's  less  chance  you'll  spend  it.)  Pay  installments  to 
yourself  -  once  you  have  paid  off  a  loan  by  installments, 
continue  to  budget  this  payment  to  your  savings  ac- 
count. 

Save  windfall  income  -  try  to  save  all  funds  collected 
from  rebates,  bonuses,  refunds,  and  gifts. 

Break  a  habit  -  if  you  give  up  smoking,  save  the  money 
you  would  normally  have  spent. 

Save  family  allowance  cheques  -  make  a  habit  to  deposit 
these  directly  into  a  savings  account.  Better  still,  earn  in- 
terest tax-free  by  depositing  them  in  an  account  in  your 
child's  name. 

Pay  yourself  for  services  -  when  you  do  simple  home  or 
automotive  repairs  yourself,  put  what  you  would  nor- 
mally pay  for  labor  into  your  savings  account. 

Tie  your  money  up  -  transfer  cash  savings  to  a  financial 
instrument  for  a  specific  term  (such  as  a:  registered  reti- 
rement savings  plan,  money  market  fund,  treasury  bill, 
term  deposit  or  a  guaranteed  income  certificate). 

Contribute  to  bonds  monthly  -  many  financial  institu- 
tions allow  you  to  buy  Canada  Savings  Bonds  through 
monthly  payments.  To  employ  another  tax  maneuver,  re- 
gister the  bond  in  your  child's  name  and  purchase  it 
with  family  allowance  payments  for  tax-free  interest. 


HOME  WORKS 

ELECTRICAL  CONSERVATION 

Lynn  Stegman 
Red  Deer 

Electric  energy  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  energy  we 
use.  The  average  Alberta  home  consumes  $300  to  $500 
of  elearicity  per  year.  Through  the  use  of  simple  and  so- 
metimes free  conservation  steps,  it's  possible  to  save  $50 
or  more  each  year. 

Kitchen  appliances,  which  include  refrigerators,  freezers, 
and  ranges  are  high  power  users  and  account  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  your  residential  power  bill.  Table  1 
lists  the  yearly  costs  in  a  typical  Alberta  home,  assuming 
that  elearicity  costs  5.25  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  Note 
that  your  aaual  yearly  bill  will  be  higher  than  these  to- 
tals because  of  fixed  monthly  service  charges. 


TABLE  1  -  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  USE 

APPLL\NCE  TYPICAL  COST  PER  YEAR 

IN  DOLLARS 


Refrigerator  (12  cu.  ft. 

110 

Frost  Free) 

Freezer  (16  cu.  ft.  chest) 

53 

Range  (regular) 

80 

Range  (self-clean) 

78 

Dryer  (6  loads/week) 

38 

Dishwasher  (normal  cycle) 

31 

Dishwasher  (wash  only) 

8 

Other  Small  Appliances 

41 

Furnace  Fan 

42 

Lights 

32 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  SAVE 
Refrigerator 

-  clean  dust  from  the  back  condenser  coils  every  year.  Be 
sure  to  unplug  the  fridge  first. 

defrost  regularly.  Even  a  V4  inch  of  frost  build-up  is  too 
much. 

-  keep  the  door  gasket  clean  and  replace  it  if  it  doesn't 
seal  tightly. 

Range 

-  use  a  meat  thermometer  so  you  don't  overcook  foods. 

-  check  that  door  gasket  is  tight.  Adjust  or  replace  if  not. 

-  match  pot  sizes  to  surface  elements  for  efficient  heat 
transfer. 

-  turn  off  the  oven  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  time  and  let 
food  continue  to  cook. 

Dryer 

-  dryer  works  most  efiiciendy  with  a  full  load. 

-  keep  the  lint  trap  clean. 

-  use  outdoor  solar  drying  when  possible. 


Freezer 

full  freezer  works  most  efficiently, 
refrigerator  tips  do  also  apply. 

Dishwasher 

-  use  the  no  heat  drying  cycle  or  turn  dishwasher  off  at 
the  end  of  the  rinse  cycle,  open  the  d(X3r  and  let  the 
dishes  air  dry. 

Lights 

-  use  fluorescent  lighting  when  possible,  especially  in 
work  and  traffic  areas  like  workshops,  kitchens,  and 
hallways.  Fluorescent  lights  give  three  to  four  times  the 
light  output  of  incandescent  lights  and  last  about  10  - 
times  longer. 

Small  Appliances 

-  use  small  portable  appliances  wtienever  you  can.  They 
use  half  the  energy  major  appliances  do. 

-  elearic  kettle  takes  less  energy  to  boil  water  than  a  sur 
face  element. 

-  pressure  cookers  can  reduce  cooking  time  by  five  to  10 
times  and  thus  save  energy. 

MORE  INFORMATION 

Contaa  your  local  distria  home  economist  for  the  fol- 
lowing free  publications:  Caulking  and  Weatherstripping, 
Heating  System  Maintenance  and  Water  and  Electricity. 

RESOURCES 

Home  Works  Conserver  Series  -  Alberta  Agriculture 
Housing  Specialist. 

Appliance  Operating  Costs  -  Trans  Alta  Utilities. 


GET  THE  PICTURE 

A  picture  can  be  worth  a  thousand  words 
especially  when  you  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  install  ...build  ...  renovate. 

You  can  get  the  piaure  from  the  Energy 
Conservation  Branch's  audio-visual  library. 
The  library  includes  video  tapes  on  all  sorts 
of  energy  related  topics,  from  choosing  a 
heating  system  and  insulating  your  basement 
to  woodburning  stoves  and  windmills. 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about 
the  audio- visual  library  call  the  Energy  Matters 
inquiry  service  Zenith  22339. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

SHELLEY  BRADSHAW  -  A  UNIQUE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Beverley  Aleksiuk 
Innisfail 

Shelley  Bradshaw  is  a  unique  individual  with  a  very  busy 
but  interesting  lifestyle.  Two  years  ago,  Shelley  and  her 
husband,  set  up  a  carrot  farm  operation  about  8  miles 
southwest  of  Innisfail. 

Shelley  and  Rod  became  interested  in  carrot  farming  at  a 
time  when  grain  prices  were  falling.  They  were  looking 
for  an  alternative  to  grain  farming  and  after  attending  a 
number  of  seminars  on  market  gardening,  they  decided 
that  carrot  farming  was  a  venture  they  would  like  to  ex- 
periment with. 

The  business  is  actually  a  partnership  with  three  other 
couples.  The  men  are  responsible  for  getting  the  land 
ready  for  seeding  and  harvesting  but  Shelley  definitely 
plays  the  biggest  role.  She  is  the  manager  of  the  opera- 
tion and  takes  care  of  the  marketing  and  sales  of  the  ve- 
getables. She  also  manages  the  employees  and  does  any 
hiring  or  firing  that  is  necessary.  The  payroll  and  books 
are  another  part  of  Shelley's  role  as  manager  and  this 
takes  up  alot  of  her  evening  time.  On  top  of  all  this, 
Shelley  is  often  out  in  the  fields  with  her  employees 
weeding  or  spraying.  During  harvest  they  can  all  be 
found  in  the  quonset  washing  and  separating  the  vegeta- 
bles. On  weekends,  Shelley  can  often  be  found  behind  a 
table  at  various  farmers  markets  in  the  district  marketing 
her  produce. 


Although  the  Bradshaws  originally  staned  out  as  a  carrot 
farm,  they  have  since  expanded.  Besides  carrots,  they 
now  grow  radishes,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  cabbages,  ruta- 
bagas, parsnips,  potatoes,  onions,  dill  and  a  few  other 
vegetables.  This  year  Shelley  decided  to  grow  a  little  of 
each  type  of.  vegetable  in  order  to  see  what  they  can 
grow  most  efficiently.  She  is  aiming  for  a  high  quality 
product  and  is  not  willing  to  settle  for  less.  Her  motto  is 
"we  may  not  be  the  biggest,  but  we  are  the  best!" 

After  two  years  of  vegetable  farming,  Shelley  and  Rod 
have  now  decided  that  grain  farming  is  easy!  Shelley  says 
she  used  to  think  they  were  busy  as  grain  farmers,  but 
they  were  always  able  to  take  a  couple  of  days  off  Now 
with  the  plant,  she  is  working  five  days  a  week  often 
from  7:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  and  then  she  heads  out 
to  the  farmers  markets  on  weekends.  There  is  never  a 
day  off  If  Shelley  ever  does  manage  to  get  a  day  away 
from  the  plant,  she  is  busy  doing  yard  work  or  house- 
work as  these  jobs  never  get  done  otherwise. 

When  asked  if  she  felt  they  would  continue  with  this 
operation.  Shelley  responded  with  a  definite  "yes"  They 
have  invested  alot  of  money  and  effort  in  order  to  make 
their  business  work  so  now  they  feel  committed.  Things 
are  going  smoothly  for  the  Bradshaws  this  year.  They  are 
more  organized  and  confident  about  what  they  are 
doing.  The  first  year  they  embarked  on  this  endeavor, 
they  jumped  in  with  both  feet.  They  didn't  have  the 
proper  equipment  and  they  were  not  sure  of  the  grading 
system  for  carrots.  This  year  however,  they  have  invested 
alot  of  money  to  buy  new  equipment  and  Shelley  knows 
exactly  what  she  has  to  do  in  order  to  have  a  successful 
business. 


RURAL  ROOTS 
AILEEN  JACKSON 

Kerry  Schwing 
Coronation 

When  Aileen  and  Randy  Jackson  married  twelve  year 
ago,  Aileen  had  no  idea  that  she'd  be  running  a  29  sow 
farrow  to  weiner  bam  by  herself 

LOOKING  BACK 

Growing  up  in  the  town  of  Halkirk  did  little  to  prepare 
Aileen  for  the,  farm.  For  the  first  seven  years  of  their  mar- 
riage Aileen  and  Randy  ran  a  farrow  to  weiner  barn.  As 
their  children  were  too  little  for  Aileen  to  help  much 
they  decided  to  get  out  of  pigs.  For  the  next  five  years 
Aileen  taught  playschool  in  Galahad.  Randy  continued  to 
farm  and  worked  at  a  nearby  power  plant. 


DECISION  TIME 

'  The  Jackson's  have  always  made  decisions  as  a  team.  Ev- 
;  ery  morning  Aileen  and  Randy  have  coffee  together  and 
•  discuss  the  upcoming  day.  Aileen  likes  to  know  what 
goes  on  as  she  plays  a  ver\'  active  role  in  the  farm  opera- 
;  tion. 

This  past  spring  the  Jackson  family  made  a  very  impon- 
ant  decision  .  This  drastically  affected  the  entire  family. 
Aileen  decided  to  gel  back  into  the  pig  business  while 
j  Randy  decided  to  work  off  the  farm  full-time. 

TYPICAL  DAY 

Once  the  kids  are  off  to  school  Aileen  heads  down  to 
the  pig  barn  and  spends  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
hours  working  in  the  barn.  She  checks  the  crates,  outside 
pens,  sows,  and  give  shots  to  the  little  ones. 

Roles  have  shifted  in  the  Jackson  home.  Randy  use  to  do 
chores  after  supper  while  Aileen  would  clean  up  and  get 
the  giris  ready  for  bed.  Now  Randy  supervises  the  clea- 
nup and  the  homework  sessions  of  his  three  school  age 
daughters  and  Aileen  does  chores. 

At  the  present  time  Aileen  has  29  sows.  All  are  bred  and 
the  Jackson's  are  patiently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
piglets.  In  the  future  Aileen  hopes  to  run  a  35-40  sow^ 
barn. 

Alleen's  in-laws  are  a  great  asset.  Her  mother-in-law 
helps  with  the  children.  She  is  always  there  when  Aileen 
is  busy  working,  taking  care  of  pigs  or  driving  a  truck. 

WORDS  OF  WISDOM 

Aileen  feels  it  all  boils  down  to  proper  management  and 
treating  your  farm  as  a  partnership.  Aileen  may  run  the 
pig  operation  and  Randy  puts  in  the  crop  but  all  deci- 
sion are  made  together. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

CANOLA  -  RICH  IN 
MONOUNSATURATES 

Sue  Tenold 

Regional  Food  &  Nutrition  Specialist 
Airdrie 

Canola  has  become  an  important  player  in  the  fight 
against  hean  disease.  While  canola  oil  has  been  a  popu- 
lar commodity  for  many  years,  recently  researchers  have 
presented  study  results  identifying  the  benefits  of  mon- 
ounsaturated  fatty  acids  to  health.  These  fatty  acids  have 
been  showTi  to  be  effective  in  lowering  blocxJ  choles- 
terol levels  in  individuals  with  higher  than  normal  va- 
lues. 

Fatty  acids  can  be  saturated  or  unsaturated.  Saturation 
refers  to  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  fatty  acid.  The 
popular  analogy  of  a  baseball  diamond  clarifies  this  con- 
cept. If  each  of  the  four  bases  has  a  hydrogen  molecule 
on  it,  then  the  bases  are  loaded  or  saturated.  Remove  hy- 
drogen from  one  base,  and  you  have  a  monounsaturated 
fatt>'  acid,  remove  two  or  more  and  the  result  is  a  po- 
lyTjnsaturated  fatty  acid. 

Saturated  fatty  acids  have  been  implicated  in  hean  disea- 
se. Plaques  are  composed  largely  of  cholesterol  and  this 
cholesterol  is  manufaaured  mainly  in  the  liver  from 
fragments  derived  from  saturated  fat.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  reducing  saturated  fatt\'  acids  could  lead  to  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  blood  cholesterol  levels. 
However  to  what  extent  saturated  fatty  acids  should  be 
reduced  is  still  under  investigation.  Canola  is  low  in  sa- 
turated fatty  acids. 

Polyunsaturated  fatt\'  acids  have  also  been  associated 
with  heart  disease.  Unlike  saturated  fatt\'  acids,  research 
has  suggested  that  they  reduce  blood  cholesterol  level. 
Because  of  this,  many  dietary  recommendaitions  in  the 
past  regarding  diet  have  suggested  decreasing  saturated 
fatty  acids  while  increasing  polyunsaturated  fatty  acids. 

The  1970's  and  80's  researchers  began  to  notice  that  ad 
lib  intakes  of  pol\Tjnsaturated  fats  were  associated  with 
some  types  of  cancers,  as  well  as  an  increased  need  for 
vitamin  E.  Studies  also  identified  two  important  fractions 
within  the  cholesterol  network  high  density  lipoproteins 
(HDL)  and  low-density  lipoproteins  (LDL).  HDLs  are 
characterized  as  "gocxl"  cholesterol  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  tie  up  and  deliver  it  from  the  bloodstream  to 
the  liver.  LDL's  have  the  characteristic  of  depositing  cho- 
lesterol in  the  inner  linings  of  the  arteries. 

Research  has  now  shown  that  while  polyunsaturates  re- 
duce blood  cholesterol  levels,  both  HDLs  and  LDL's  are 
reduced.  Monounsaturated  fats  however,  have  been  seen 
to  lower  cholesterol  levels  only  in  the  LDLs.  This  revela- 
tion has  opened  the  door  for  renewed  interest  in  the 
monounsaturated  fat/diet  relationship. 


cessed  foods  in  your  family's  meals  and  increase  plant 
food  consumption.  A  meal  containing  baked  beans  con- 
tributes not  only  good  protein,  but  has  valuable  soluble 
dietary  fibre  as  well. 

Increasing  one's  fibre  does  not  mean  eating  all  raw 
foods  either,  although  some  raw  food  is  great.  Cooking 
softens  fibre  but  does  not  destroy  it.  Cooked  spinach 
will  give  as  much  or  more  fibre  than  raw  spinach,  be- 
cause w^en  we  cook  it  spinach  wilts  down  and  we  eat 
more! 

There's  no  doubt  we  got  carried  away  a  few  years  ago 
with  processing  our  food  to  make  it  high,  light,  soft  and 
fibre  free.  We  need  moderate  amounts  of  dietary  fibre  in 
our  meals  to  keep  us  healthy.  We  have  a  lot  more  to 
learn  about  what  fibre  aaually  does  for  us.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  good  plan  is  to  include  whole  grains  in  our 
breads  and  cereals  and  to  eat  four  to  five  servings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  per  day.  Does  this  remind  you  of 
Canada's  Food  Guide?  Hmmmmm. 
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SAVOR  ALBERTA  FLAVOR 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

GOOD  GRAINS  OF  ALBERTA 

Ellen  Frombach 
Sedgewick 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  grain  crop  in  the  world 
market,  and  in  Alberta  it  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
and  economically  significant  crop.  In  1985,  Alberta  farm- 
ers produced  22  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  total.  The  pri- 
mary use  of  this  wheat  is  for  human  consumption. 

There  are  diflferent  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  Alberta, 
with  different  end  uses.  Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat,  makes 
the  best  flour  for  bread  making.  Top  grades  of  Hard  Red 


Winter  Wheat  have  comparable  bread  making  qualities. 
Soft  White  Spring  Wheat  is  suited  for  pastry  products  and 
the  manufaauring  of  cookies,  cakes  and  crackers.  The 
protein  content  of  flour  determines  its  end  use. 

In  1986,  approximately  90  per  cent  of  Alberta  produced 
flour  and  cereal  grain  products  were  milled  at  Maple 
Leaf  Mills  Ltd.  in  Calgary,  Ogilvie  Mills  in  Medicine  Hat 
and  Ellison  Mills  in  Lethbridge.  These  products  supply 
the  western  Canadian  baking  and  food  processing  indus- 
try and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  retail  consumer  market. 

The  next  time  you  head  out  to  the  grocery  store,  look  for 
these  Alberta  produced  cereal  products: 

COYOTE  pancake  and  waffle  mix  -  Rockport  Flour 
Mills,  Magrath 

DOC'S  BEST  stoneground  whole  wheat  flour,  rye 
flour  -  Westglen  Farms,  Barrhead 
ELUSON'S  BEST  flour  -Ellison  Milling  Co.,  Lethbridge 
ELLISON'S  pancake  and  waffle  mix  -  Ellison  Milling 
Company,  Lethbridge 

FIVE  ROSES  Flour  -  Ogilvie  Mills  Ltd.,  Medicine  Hat 
GLENORA  flour  -  Ogilvie  Mills  Ltd.,  Medicine  Hat 
MAPLE  LEAF  MILLS  flour  -  Maple  Leaf  Mills  Ltd.,  Cal- 
gary 

MEOTA  whole  wheat  flour  -  Ogilvie  Mills  Ltd.,  Medi- 
cine Hat 

MONARCH  cake  and  pastry  flour  -  Maple  Leaf  Mills 
Ltd.,  Calgary 

MONARCH  tea  bisk  -  Maple  Leaf  Mills  Ltd.,  Calgary 
PRIMROSE  cake  and  pastry  flour  -  Ogilvie  Mills 
Ltd., Medicine  Hat 

PURITY  flours  -  Maple  Leaf  Mills  Ltd.,  Calgary 
PURITY  JOLLY  MILLER  flours  -  Maple  Leaf  Mills  Ltd., 
Calgary 

ROSEBUD  pancake  flour  -  Byers  Flour  Mills  Ltd.,  Cam- 
rose 

ROYAL  PASTRY  flour  -  Ellison  Milling  Co.,  Lethbridge 
SUN  PRAIRIE  100%  whole  wheat  flour  -  Sun  Prairie 
Mills  Ltd.,  Nanton 

SUNSHINE  flour  -  Byers  Flour  Mills  Ltd.,  Camrose 
UNTREATED  WHITE  flour  -  Ellison  Milling  Co.,  Leth- 
bridge 

UNTREATED  WHOLE  WHEAT  flour  -  Ellison  Milling 
Co.,  Lethbridge 


SAVOR 


FLAVOR 


The  emerging  research  reflects  the  faa  that  more  stu- 
dies need  to  be  carried  out  to  determine  the  best  pro- 
portion of  saturated,  monounsaturated  and  pol\ainsa- 
turated  fats  in  the  diet  to  be  effective  in  reducing  choles- 
terol levels. 

Canola  is  a  billion  dollar  industry  in  Canada,  of  which 
$207.2  million  contribute  to  the  economy  of  Alberta.  Ca 
nola  is  widely  used  and  in  1986  represented  58.3  per 
cent  of  the  vegetable  oil  production  in  Canada.  In  1986, 
1,610  thousand  tonnes  of  canola  were  produced  in  Al- 
berta, representing  slightly  less  than  half  the  total  Cana- 
dian production. 

Consumers  are  faced  with  making  many  choices  at  the 
grocery  store.  One  of  these  is  what  kind  of  fat  to  buy  in 
light  of  the  nutritional  and  health  concerns  surrounding 
fats.  One  choice  is  to  choose  fats  made  from  canola. 


FOODS  &  NUTRITION 

DIETARY  FIBRE 

Kay  Dean 
Stettier 

One  of  the  food  issues  getting  a  lot  of  attention  these 
days  is  dietary  fibre.  Like  all  issues  that  come  up  the  pi- 
ke, there  are  myths,  and  misunderstandings.  Let's  take  a 
look  at  dietary  fibre,  its  definition,  its  role  in  the  human 
body,  and  sources  of  fibre  in  our  food  supply. 

WHAT  IS  DIETARY  FIBRE? 

Dietary  fibre  is  a  complex  carbohydrate  that  is  indigesti- 
ble by  humans.  However,  cows  with  their  second  sto- 
machs can  digest  it!  Because  for  us  fibre  is  indigestible  it 
is  not  considered  a  nutrient.  Digestible  carbohydrates 
such  as  sugars  and  starches  are  nutrients.  We  used  to 
think  that  crude  fibre  was  our  only  dietary  fibre.  This  was 
the  stuff  that  remained  in  the  chemistry  lab  after  the 
food  was  treated  with  acid  and  alkali.  However,  our  in- 
testines aren't  that  harsh.  Nutrition  experts  have  found 
that  there  are  other  carbohydrates  left  undigested  in  our 
intestines,  not  just  crude  fibre.  Dietar\'  fibre  includes  a 
wide  range  of  food  substances.  It  isn't  just  bran. 

TWO  TYPES 

Basically  there  are  two  t>pes  of  dietary  fibre:  insoluble 
and  soluble.  Insoluble  fibre  includes  the  tough  outer 
coats  of  seeds  (lignins),  the  bran  of  wheat  and  other  ce- 
reals, and  the  structural  cell  walls  of  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  sources  of  all  dietary  fibre,  you  can  probably  tell  by 
now,  are  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals;  that  is,  plant  pro- 
ducts, not  animal  food  products. 


Soluble  dietary  fibres  have  been  identified  as  such  since 
the  1970's.  Even  though  they  are  soluble  in  water  these 
fibre  types  are  not  digested.  Soluble  dietary-  fibre  sources 
include  pectins,  vegetable  gums,  agaar  and  carrageenans 
(focxl  stabilizers  from  algae  or  seaweed),  fruit  (espe- 
cially citrus  fruits  and  apples),  legumes,  and  oats.  These 
ftxxi  products  have  been  around  a  long  time,  we  just 
didn't  know  that  they  contributed  soluble  undigestible 
carbohydrates. 

THE  BENEFITS  AND  LIMITS  OF  DIETARY  FIBRE 

Here's  the  debatable  part.  You  would  think  from  adverti 
sements  and  magazine  articles  that  dietary  fibre  can  cure 
everything  from  constipation  to  cancer.  There  are  a  lot  of 
theories  about  what  fibre  can  and  cannot  do  for  our 
health. 

What  is  known  is  that  fibre  abso±>s  water  in  the  intesti- 
ne. This  makes  for  softer  fecal  matter,  thas  reducing  con- 
stipation. The  amount  of  time  needed  for  passage  of  fe 
cal  matter  is  also  reduced.  This  faster  time  may  result  in 
less  cholesterol  absorption  from  the  intestine,  so  it  is 
passed  out  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  cultures  that  eat  higher  levels  of 
fibre  have  less  intestinal  inflamation  and  diverticulitis 
(weakened  pockets  of  the  large  intestine)  than  those  of 
us  who  eat  more  processed  foods. 

There  are  theories  that  say  a  higher  level  of  dietary  fibre 
reduces  colon  cancer.  That  theory  has  not  been  proven 
by  reliable  studies.  There  is  also  a  weight  loss  based,  on 
fibre  which  says  if  you  eat  more  fibre  you  feel  fuller  and 
thus  eat  fewer  calories.  Still,  it's  only  a  theory. 

One  of  the  risks  of  eating  too  much  dietary-  fibre  is  that 
some  people  may  develop  initable  bowel  syndrome,  fla 
tulence,  and  discomfort.  A  fast  digestive  process  could 
also  reduce  the  absorption  of  trace  minerals.  So,  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  is  not  always  better. 

HOW  MUCH  FIBRE  SHOULD  WE  EAT? 

North  Americans  eat  about  10  to  20  grams  of  fibre  a  day. 
There  is  no  established  recommended  intake  for  Canadi- 
ans. However,  Dr.  Susan  Whiting,  nutrition  professor, 
suggests  that  30  grams  a  day  is  reasonable.  She  also  sug- 
gests that  dividing  that  amount  into  15  grams  of  soluble 
and  15  grams  of  insoluble  dietary  fibre  intake  is  a  good 
target. 

We  can  achieve  this  easily  without  counting  grams  of 
fibre.  Choose  breakfast  cereals  that  have  some  bran 
and/or  whole  wheat  content  as  opposed  to  flufh'  pro- 
cessed cereals.  Remember  oat  based  cereals  have  the 
soluble  tvpe  of  fibre,  so  revive  your  version  of  oatmeal 
cereal.  Switch  some  of  your  white  bread  products 
gradually  to  those  with  whole  wheat. 


BETWEEN  US 

Mary  Ann  Dearing 
Rocky  Mountain  House 

We  are  well  into  planning  our  fall  programs  and  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  ideas.  Many  of  us  are 
working  with  our  distria  agriculturists  on  new  ap- 
proaches to  financial  management  programs.  If  you  wer- 
en't able  to  participate  in  the  10-11  day  program  called 
Gear  Up  Financially  ask  us  about  the  alternatives  to 
learning  parts  of  the  course. 

We  are  always  looking  for  ideas  on  the  programs  you 
would  like  to  see  happen  in  your  area.  }  lany  of  us  use 
advisory  groups  to  help  in  the  planning  of  programs.  It  is 
not  a  major  time  commitment  but  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bounce  ideas  off  others. 

The  following  is  a  capsule  of  what  the  district  home 
economists  are  planning  for  the  Jail  and  early  winter. 

CAMROSE:  Marian  plans  to  offer  another  farm  record- 
keeping workshop,  a  mini  Gear  Up  Financially  program 
and  the  Camrose  distria  will  be  hosting  the  Dairy  Wives 
Seminar  in  February. 

CORONATION:  Kerry  has  found  the  area  of  financial 
management  exciting  and  plans  to  offer  a  farm  record- 
keeping course  in  her  area.  Kerry  and  her  distria  agricul- 
turist will  be  offering  Gear  Up  Financially  at  Castor. 

INNISFAIL:  Karen  has  had  great  response  to  her  Records 
for  Success  program  and  will  be  offering  it  along  with 
Understanding  Financial  Statements,  estate  planning  and 
the  workshop  Grain  and  Livestock  Marketing  for  farm 
managers. 

lACOMBE:  Janice  will  be  hosting  a  4-H  leader  and 
members  workshop  Oaober  24th,  a  food  catering  work- 
shop and  a  program  on  beef  -  From  the  Producer  to  the 
Consumer. 

PONOKA:  Holly  along  with  Linda  in  Rimbey  have  several 
joint  programs  planned  around  the  Savor  Alberta  Flavor 
theme.  Farm  recordkeeping,  Planning  Your  Future,  You 
and  Your  Organization,  and  a  4-H  communication  work- 
shop are  geared  to  individuals  and  families.  Holly  will 
also  host  a  Clothing  &  Textiles  Update  in  the  fall. 

RED  DEER:  Lynn  will  be  involved  in  planning  the  Dairy 
Wives  Seminar  for  Red  Deer,  Explore  Nutritious  Alberta 
workshops  and  a  New  and  Remodelled  Farm  Home 
Planning  workshop  set  for  November  24  and  December 
8,  1988. 

RIMBEY:  Linda  and  Holly  will  be  hosting  a  Farm  Women 
Today  program  on  November  3  in  Ponoka  providing  an 
opportunity  for  farm  women's  groups  in  Central  Alberta 
to  get  together  to  share  thoughts  and  concerns.  Linda 
will  be  working  with  an  advisory  committee  to  plan  edu- 
cational programs  for  seniors. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE:  Debra  will  be  returning 
from  maternity  leave  shortly  and  will  be  working  on  a 
program  called  Creating  A  Second  Income  -  Dollars  on 
Your  Doorstep.  A  New  and  Remodelled  Farm  Home 
Planning  workshop  is  set  for  February  9  and  February  22, 
1989. 

SEDGEWICK:  Ellen  has  several  programs  in  the  leader- 
ship development  area  planned  for  the  fall.  Courses 
called  Building  for  Success,  Helping  Your  Neighbor  Deal 
with  Change,  Creating  a  Second  Income  and  a  modular 
form  of  Gear  Up  Financially  are  being  developed. 

STETTLER:  Kay  is  teaming  up  with  other  office  staff  to 
have  a  "harvest  roundup"  They  plan  to  kick  off  their 
winter  programs  with  a  dinner  featuring  Alberta  food 
products  and  speakers  discussing  research  on  forages 
and  cereal  crops  and  marketing  of  Alberta  food  products. 

WETASKIWIN:  Randi  and  several  district  home 
economists  have  assisted  in  the  coordination  of  de- 
monstration gardens  over  the  summer.  Results  from  the 
use  of  unusual  cultivars  and  growing  techniques  are 
available  from  district  home  economists  in  Camrose, 
Sedgewick,  Wetaskiwin,  Rimbey,  Lacombe  and  Stettler. 
Randi  plans  to  have  a  series  of  programs  on  wills  and  es- 
tates and  farm  recordkeeping. 


CERTO  HOTLINE 

The  General  Foods'  Certo  Hotline  is  now  a  year- 
round  service.  The  service  is  manned  by  two  home 
economists  who  answer  about  1500  calls  a  month 
on  Jell-0,  Minit  Tapioca,  Tang,  Quench,  Shake  'n 
Bake  and  preserving  with  Certo.  Dial  toll-free 
1-800-268-7808.  The  Ceno  Hotline  operates  week- 
days from  9  am  to  4  pm  Toronto  time. 
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